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Why a Special Ministry? 


Exceptional children are young persons with 
physical, mental, or emotional characteristics 
which differ significantly from those of average 
children. It is important that the educational 
ministry of the church include these persons who 
need to experience love and acceptance in the 
Christian community, although they may learn 
through special methods or live with special dis- 
abilities. The information in this handbook is 
provided in order that laymen and clergy who 
participate in the church's educational ministry 
may understand the nature and kinds of excep- 
tional children, and therefore may provide re- 
ligious and social experiences for children who 
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may be 
hard of hearing 
deaf 
blind 
physically handicapped 
multiply handicapped 
emotionally handicapped, 
may have 
learning disorders 
speech defects, 

or may be 
gifted 
educable mentally handicapped 
trainable mentally handicapped, or 
totally dependent. 

Many exceptional children can meaningfully 
participate in the local church school if teachers 
and administrators are acquainted with the na- 
ture of their problems and the special techniques 
of teaching and learning which will enable them 
to learn or to be a part of a group. The second 
chapter deals with those exceptional children 
who, with special help, may participate in reli- 
gious and social experiences in the local church. 

Since the number of retarded children in any 
one church school is usually very small, the third 
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chapter deals with guidelines which will enable 
churches of many denominations in a commu- 
nity to care cooperatively for mentally handi- 
capped children and establish the special pro- 
grams which the local church cannot provide. 
Lay teachers may feel inadequate to the task 
of teaching a blind child, or one who is hard of 
hearing. Yet/we know that all persons, and espe- 
cially exceptional children, need love, under- 
standing, and acceptance for who they are, not 
for who we might wish them to become. They 
will experience God's redeeming love in per- 
sonal relationships of trust, confidence, and love 
with persons who live with them in the shared 
life of the Christian community. The church's 
special ministry for these children will be a most 
important and exciting experience in their lives. 
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Exceptional Children 
in the Local Church 


What do you do with eight-year-old Susie, a thin 
yet energetic child who happens to be blind? 
Will she be able to join in the projects of your 
rambunctious church school class? How will she 
“read” the pupil’s materials necessary for class 
participation? The information presented in this 
chapter is designed to help you understand chil- 
dren like Susie—to be informed about her prob- 
lems, and how she may be included as a con- 
tributing member of a church school group. 
Helps are given for living with many kinds of 
exceptional children in the local church, and for 
adapting the church’s programs to their special 
needs. 
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Children with Impaired Hearing 


THE HARD OF HEARING 


A hard-of-hearing child is one in whom the 
sense of hearing, although defective, is functional 
with or without a hearing aid, but whose hearing 
loss causes a language deficit rendering him un- 
able to make full use of a regular school experi- 


ence without special services. Physically he may | 


be the same as normal children except for his 
hearing loss, although some hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren may have multiple handicaps. Speech and 
language disabilities may result from hearing im- 
pairment. 

In the educational setting, visual, auditory, 
and manipulatory methods facilitate learning for 
children with impaired hearing. Lipreading 
helps them communicate with others, and special 
methods are employed to aid in speech develop- 
ment. In the church school, therefore, auditory 
equipment such as earphones, a microphone, or 
a child’s hearing aid should be provided. The 
room must have good acoustics and be free of 
noise. Special classes are desirable, but a small 
class with normal children of the same age would 
be sufficient. 
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Talk to the child! Language should be kept 
simple and consistent. Pictures are an excellent 
means of conveying a word or idea. It is very 
important that the child look at the speaker and 
that the child and the speaker be on the same 
level to facilitate lipreading, with proper light- 
ing on the teacher’s face, not behind her. Hard- 
of-hearing children at the preschool level are 
usually very limited in their speech and com- 
prehension of words and simple ideas. There- 
fore, each word and idea must be given sensory 
definition and constant repetition. 


THE DEAF 


A deaf child is one in whom residual hearing 
is not sufficient to enable him to understand 
speech and develop language successfully—even 
with a hearing aid—without specialized instruc- 
tion. A deaf child may possess a disability rang- 
ing from mild impairment with almost normal 
language and speech, to profound impairment 
with minimal language and speech. His primary 
disability is poor language development. It 
should be noted that the use of a hearing aid 
does not correct a disability in the same manner 
that glasses help children with poor vision. Even 
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though a sound is amplified by the use of a hear- 
ing aid, the child does not necessarily under- 
stand what he hears. 

Deaf children learn through visual stimula- 
tion and lip-reading. Language must be taught 
carefully and methodically, even though ampli- 
fication may or may not help. 

There are special physical facilities needed in 
the church school for children with impaired 
hearing. It is necessary to provide materials 
which may be visually stimulating and expres- 
sive. Integration with normal children of the 
appropriate age is desirable, particularly when a 
child has mastered good language skills. Classes 
should be small so that maximum visual percep- 
tion will be possible for students and teacher. 

Even though a child with impaired hearing 
may lag in reading skills, religious concepts may 
be presented through lipreading and through 
audio-visual aids such as pictures, movies, and 
filmstrips. Since most church school teachers have 
not been trained in teaching the deaf, there are 
some basic teaching rules that they may find 
helpful: 

1. The speaker must always be in full facial 
view of the hearing-handicapped child. 
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2. The speaker must not shout or exaggerate 
mouth movements, since this makes the deaf 
child’s listening and watching job more difficult. 

3. The speaker must use simple language, ex- 
plaining as carefully as possible new words in 
stories. 


Children with Impaired Vision 


A child with impaired vision is one in whom 
vision is so poor that it cannot be his chief chan- 
nel of learning even though his intellectual de- 
velopment may be such that he is capable of 
being educated through a program adjusted or 
modified to meet his needs. Such a child may 
be blind or possess partial vision. 

In the public schools blind children may at- 
tend special classes; many schools, however, en- 
roll these children in regular classes and provide 
a resource room where the children receive spe- 
cial help. In some cases an itinerant teacher 
works with children and classroom teachers in 
several schools. In the church school, blind chil- 
dren should usually be placed in regular classes 
with their peers—although there may be excep- 
tions which should be handled individually. 
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The blind child who has average or normal 
intellectual ability can be integrated without 
difficulty in church school classes. He is like other 
children except that he must develop all of his 
other senses to compensate for a lack of vision. 
When teaching a class with a blind child, the 
teacher needs to remember that all visual sym- 
bols need to be described in such a way that the 
blind child can feel the concept, hear it, taste it, 
or smell it. In some way the child with impaired 
vision must sensorially experience an idea. 

When you know that you are to have a blind 
or visually handicapped person enrolled, invite 
him to visit the church during the week in order 
to become familiar with the building. Talk with 
him as though he were a person with sight, ex- 
plaining his surroundings by using the words 
"see" and "look" rather than "touch." A pat on 
the shoulder or a warm clasp of the hand will 
help him feel accepted. 

If possible, church school materials and stories 
should be in braille to insure that blind children 
can participate more fully in class.* It is helpful 
if their teachers learn braille. A totally blind 


*Contact your denominational publishing house for 
information about curriculum materials in braille. 
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child will need three-dimensional art activities 
using materials such as clay, wood, or cloth. 


Children with Physical Handicaps 


A physically handicapped child is one who 
suffers from any physical disability which makes 
it dificult for him to participate in normal class- 
room experiences. His intellectual development 
is such that he can be educated through a modi- 
fied classroom program. Special educational fa- 
cilities, however, are required for children with: 

1. A congenital handicapping condition 

2. A chronic long-term illness 

3. A handicapping condition resulting from 
an acute illness, accident, or surgery 

Children with physical disabilities may receive | 
physical and occupational therapy according to 
the recommendation and prescription of their 
doctors. 

When possible, physically handicapped chil- 
dren should be placed in regular church school 
classes with their peers. Physical facilities within 
the church, however, should be adequate to ac- 
commodate special needs. For instance, it would 
be well to check church doors to see that they are 
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wide enough for wheelchairs. Handrailings and 
ramps are helpful. A child with loss of mobility 
and motor coordination might find it difficult to 
participate in group activities, although his hand- 
icaps should not prevent participation if he has 
learned to use a wheelchair or crutches well. 
Accept the physically handicapped child in your 
class as though he were a normal child. Help 
him to feel accepted by becoming his personal 
friend and confidant. 


Children with Multiple Handicaps 


A multiply handicapped child has two or 
more handicaps other than hearing impairment 
or visual problems. Such a child is usually af- 
flicted with both physical and mental handicaps, 
and may be slightly or completely dependent 
upon others for physical care. Mental retardation 
is usually caused by the same condition(s) which 
brings about physical impairment. Multiply 
handicapped children will learn more slowly 
than normal children, and they will usually not 
achieve more than a fourth-grade level of edu- 
cation. 

To accommodate these children in the regular 
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church school program, special physical facilities 
are needed such as ramps, wide door openings, 
and handrails in rest rooms. In the classroom 
there should be book stands, wide aisles for 
wheelchairs, and stand-up tables. Until the age 
of ten, multiply handicapped children work bet- 
ter in special classes, but beyond age ten they can 
participate quite well in groups of children their 
own age. 

A great deal of individual attention and the 
use of concrete materials are necessary for young 
children. Teaching aids should include visual 
aids and a variety of tactile materials such as 
clay, wood, and cloth. The older a child becomes, 
the more adept he will be with groups of mixed 
youngsters; he will benefit from social activities 
with normal children his own age. 


Emotionally Handicapped Children 


An emotionally handicapped child is one who 
finds much difficulty in relating to his peers and 
to adults. Although his physical development 
may be normal, the emotionally disturbed child 
may be hyperactive and lack self-control. Speech 
problems are frequent. Generally he has a keen 
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insight into the true feelings of those who “say 
they like him.” The mental ability of emotion- 
ally disturbed children will range the entire 
length of the intelligence scale. Disabilities vary 
from child to child, but include inability to form 
satisfactory relationships, faulty ego development 
with loss of faith in self and others, extreme 
anxiety, discouragement and depression, either 
excessive aggression or withdrawal, resentment, 
and lack of motivation. 

An emotionally disturbed child learns in the 
same manner as normal children, once he is con- 
vinced that the teacher accepts and likes him. He 
may become comfortable in a learning situation 
although his learning tends to be erratic. 

Emotionally handicapped children should be 
incorporated whenever possible into regular 
church school sessions, for they will profit from 
being an accepted part of their normal peer 
group. 

The physical facilities needed are the same as 
those provided for normal children: a large 
cheerful room, with space for activity and social 
interaction, equipped with materials for self-ex- 
pression such as a flannel board, bulletin board, 
chalkboard, paints, clay, and wood. 
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The teacher must be a friend to the emotion- 
ally handicapped child, someone to whom he can 
turn when all else fails. The child must know 
the teacher loves him, no matter what his be- 
havior. He must feel completely safe with the 
teacher, comfortable enough to let down the cus- 
tomary defenses which interfere with learning. 
To establish this friendly relationship, the teach- 
er accepts the child where he is. He constantly 
reassures the child, through words and, most im- 
portantly, actions, that the child’s behavior does 
not affect the teacher’s feelings for him. The 
teacher’s attitudes will also set the tone for inter- 
action of the emotionally disturbed child with 
other children in the group. 

When mutually trusting relationships have 
been established, the teacher may help the child 
understand Christian precepts by the same meth- 
ods he uses with normal children. Give the child 
plenty of opportunities to express himself— 
verbally and artistically on topics related to the 
content. Help the child to learn self-control by 
assisting him in setting realistic goals, then keep- 
ing external control to a necessary minimum. Be 
consistently firm, but gentle. Compliment the 
child often and sincerely. Help him to under- 
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stand himself and others, and to relate to his 
peers. Gradually, the child’s debilitating defenses 
may be replaced by more constructive attitudes. 

There may be times when an emotionally dis- 
turbed child may become unmanageable. To 
plan for these occasions the teacher may set aside 
a quiet spot in or out of the classroom where the 
child may work by himself, but where the teach- 
er may keep him in sight. It is also well to know 
of a competent person to whom a hyperactive 
child may be sent when his presence in the group 
is too upsetting. The superintendent of the 
church school, for instance, might be alerted to 
handle difficult situations. If persistent behavior 
problems threaten the well-being of the church 
school group, a conference with the parents of 
an emotionally disturbed child might give the 
teacher insights into his behavior and the ways 
in which he may be helped. 


Children with Learning Disorders: 
The Perceptually Handicapped 


Brain damaged, perceptually handicapped, 
neurologically impaired, minimal-brain-dysfunc- 
tioning: these are words used to describe chil- 
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dren with certain behavioral and educational 
characteristics which are a result of brain dam- 
age. These characteristics may be caused by in- 
jury before or at birth, an accident, disease, or 
an unknown cause. The perceptually handi- 
capped child is often ignored. His disabilities are 
detected not from physical appearance but from 
his inability to socialize and to learn concepts 
that come easily to normal children. It is con- 
servatively estimated that six out of one hun- 
dred births involve some type of brain injury.* 


Perceptually handicapped children may: 


l. be hyperactive—cannot sit still, are constantly moving 

2. be easily distracted—cannot stick to one subject; 
attention is constantly drawn to new things 

3. have a short attention span—can attend to specific 
tasks only for a very short time 

4. have coordination difficulties-these may be fine 
muscle movements involving fingers, or large muscle 
movements which involve walking, running, etc. 

5. have uneven learning abilities-good understanding 
and knowledge in some subjects, very poor in 
others 

6. have behavior problems—poor social understanding 
which often causes unreliable reactions 


*“Helping the Brain-Injured Child" by Ernest Siegel, 
Association for Brain Injured Children, New York 1961. 
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7. have perceptual distortions—these are caused by 
faulty interpretation by the brain; they may be 
visual, auditory, or tactile 

8. be impulsive—act before thinking in learning and 
physical activities 

9. be extremely talkative 

10. have speech defects 

Perceptually handicapped children are usually 
educated in special classes or by a tutor. The 
educational environment should be planned to 
restrict and control the constant flow of super- 
ficial stimuli to which the perceptually handi- 
capped child will impulsively respond. Reading 
and arithmetic are often his most difficult sub- 
jects. The best teaching devices are concrete ma- 
terials that can be handled and seen. Much class 
time is spent in learning social skills. The per- 
ceptually handicapped child has potential for 
normal learning, but because of his disabilities 
he may not gain this potential. 

In the church school it is important to plan a 
small, quiet, uncluttered classroom with little 
space in which to run. The use of a few pictures, 
toys, books, and plants will help the child to 
concentrate on the subject at hand. 

The decision concerning whether a child 
should be in a regular class or special class will 
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have to be made on the basis of individual needs 
and capabilities. The superintendent or teacher 
should meet the child informally in his home. 
Plan to visit about fifteen minutes, taking along 
some of the materials that would be used in 
group activities. Read a story to the child. Does 
he understand? Can he relate the material to his 
own experiences? See if the child will read with 
you. Does he understand what he is reading? If 
coloring, cutting, and pasting are a part of class 
work, have the child try a simple project similar 
to what will be done in the classroom. Discuss a 
picture or a short story that will give you some 
idea of the child’s ability to handle social situa- 
tions. Does his reaction seem to fit with the 
others in his group? Will he contribute to or 
disrupt group activities? Are the child’s reactions 
exaggerated? During this time you will get some 
idea about the child’s behavior, his speech pat- 
terns, and his abilities to handle the tasks that 
might be required in your church school group. 
After this experience you will be better prepared 
to determine the type of class that will best serve 
him. 

A few children will not be able to attend a 
regular church school group but will benefit 
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from a one-to-one relationship with a teacher. 
It might be possible to include these children 
in an occasional activity in which one or several 
church school groups participate. 

Simplicity is the key to teaching the per- 
ceptually handicapped child. If you plan to teach 
one concept, approach this in several ways: 
through a story, flannelboard characters which 
the children may use, music, drawing, filmstrips, 
etc. Have several short activities planned. Use 
as much visual and tactile material as possible. 
Manipulation of figures or materials helps to 
convey the importance of an idea to the child 
through muscle movement as well as through 
vision and hearing. Short movies or filmstrips 
are valuable teaching aids. 

Perceptually handicapped children will learn 
through doing—not through discussion. If pos- 
sible, go into the sanctuary, touch the pulpit 
Bible and communion table, and see the organ 
and pulpit. Religious ideas are very abstract and 
difficult for children who learn through immedi- 
ate experience with people and things. There- 
fore, they will experience the meaning of God 
and the church through relationships and activi- 
ties with persons. 
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These children often need firm control. Hope- 
fully they will learn self-control if adult control 
is consistent. It is important that the child relate 
to one teacher. If your plan for a session fails to 
take hold, have some activities ready which re- 
quire few materials and are easy for the children. 
They can be life-savers! Careful planning and 
thoughtful presentations will contribute to re- 
warding experiences with perceptually handi- 
capped children. 


Children with Speech Defects 


A child has a speech defect when there is an 
error in speaking that calls attention to itself, or 
when the ability to communicate verbally is 
hampered. A rough estimate of the number of 
children with speech problems is ten percent of 
a school population. This may vary, depending 
on cultural and economic factors. For the most 
part children with articulation, voice, delayed 
speech, and stuttering problems do not have 
special learning problems. Most children with 
functional speech problems have no physical 
disability, although speech difficulties do ac- 
company organic problems of cleft palate, paraly- 
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ACADEMIC GROWTH PATTERN CHART 


The range of children’s mental capacities may be 
understood by comparing the normal mental growth 
appropriate to chronological age with a child’s actual 
mental age. 
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sis of the speech musculature, cerebral palsy, 
and brain damage. 

The speech-handicapped child may or may not 
have accompanying developmental, learning, or 
emotional difficulties. Most functional speech 
problems are corrected with remedial attention. 
Organic problems are often improved to a great 
extent by direct therapy procedure. The child 
with a speech problem rarely requires special 
treatment but usually is able to benefit from 
keen understanding on the part of parents, 
teachers, and classmates. 

Children with speech problems who have no 
additional learning or physical handicaps will 
usually fit quite well into a regular church school 
group. Teachers should avoid providing lan- 
guage activities for such children, so that they 
will feel secure in their class participation. 


Gifted Children 


Gifted children have exceptional skill in think- 
ing. They read early, use adult vocabulary, grasp 
ideas quickly, and may excel in abstract reason- 
ing and leadership. Some gifted children may be 
extremely creative in art, music, and literature. 
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They learn quickly without much drill, show an 
interest in a wide range of abstract concepts, are 
original, and can study independently. In addi- 
tion to exceptional intelligence, the gifted child 
is usually in good health, is normal in size and 
appearance, and excels in social development. 
He is a well-rounded individual. In identifying 
the gifted child, however, we should consider 
that although he may be gifted in intellectual, 
creative, physical, or social development, he sel- 
dom exhibits a similar level of maturation in all 
of these characteristics. 

Most investigators and school administrators 
disagree about the I.Q. range which classifies 
gifted children. Experts designate the minimum 
determining I.Q. anywhere from 125 to 140. 
According to many investigators, only one per- 
cent of our school children would be categorized 
as gifted if a minimum I.Q. of 130 is the deter- 
mining level. For example, there would be ap- 
proximately five gifted children in a school of 
five hundred pupils. Some experts define the 
gifted as those children with a minimum I.Q. of 
120, and who exhibit consistently outstanding 
performance, This minimum І.О. would include 
ten to twenty percent of the school population, 
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or about fifty to one hundred gifted children in 
a school of five hundred pupils. 

Gifted children should be a great delight and 
challenge to every church school group. If a 
teacher will remember, for example, that the 
gifted child is, at the age of ten, more like a 
fifteen-year-old in his ability to learn, to under- 
stand, and to think, then she will plan appropri- 
ate experiences to challenge and motivate him. 

In the church school, attention must be given 
to the choice of curriculum materials, Curricu- 
lum guidelines should be developed to challenge 
the abilities of gifted children. Therefore, the 
curriculum should be especially concerned with 
the interaction and importance of ideas and with 
concept development. New knowledge, new 
skills, and many opportunities for creative en- 
deavors should be provided by an expanding 
curriculum which involves gifted children in 
wholesome social interaction. Gifted youngsters 
should be included in regular church school 
groups but given additional challenges. 


Mentally Handicapped Children 


The number of mentally handicapped chil- 
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dren in any one church will vary. The following 
information is provided to inform readers of 
the degrees of retardation which may exist in 
retarded children and ways of ministering to 
them, whenever possible, through regular or 
special groups in the local church school. The 
third chapter deals with suggestions for coopera- 
tive and interdenominational planning for men- 
tally handicapped children. 

For educational purposes, the mentally re- 
tarded are usually divided into three groups: 

1. Upper group, sometimes called the “edu- 
cable,” with I.Q. of approximately 50 to 75 

2. Middle, or “trainable” group, with І.О. of 
30 to 50, and 

3. Lower, or “totally dependent” group, with 
I.Q. of 25 to 30 or below. 


THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


Educable mentally handicapped children have 
an I.Q. between 50 to 75. These individuals are 
usually mentally retarded to the degree that they 
have difficulty in dealing with normal social 
adjustments. Educable mentally handicapped 
children are often referred to as “moderately 
retarded” or “marginally independent.” 
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The physical appearance of these children is 
usually no different from normal children, al- 
though they do possess disabilities in the areas 
of motor coordination, academics, and social 
adjustment. An educable mentally handicapped 
child may have an unusual physical appearance 
when he has been afflicted with a disorder such 
as cerebral palsy. 

The educable mentally handicapped child 
learns best through a continual-exposure kind 
of teaching in which the same basic concepts 
are repeated in different settings. Role-playing, 
for instance, helps a child to understand the 
reactions or feelings of the characters in a story. 
The amount of reading required of the child 
should be limited, since his ability to compre- 
hend is limited. Because communication is an 
area of weakness, much effort should be taken 
to develop communication skills. This type of 
child needs a great deal of praise, no matter how 
small his accomplishment. As with the normal 
young child, the educable mentally handicapped 
child must learn through experience, with the 
addition of much repetition. 

The following lists may provide further in- 
sight into what one may expect of these children: 
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Abilities 

To become semi- 
independent 

To be gainfully employed 

To take part in creative 
arts and musical 
activities 

To role-play 

To become useful citizens 


Limited Abilities 

To be completely 

independent 
To do abstract reasoning 
To handle severe failures 
To organize leisure time 
To accept criticism 
To realize own limitations 
To accept strict discipline 


To love 
To mimic person with 
whom they can identify 


Physical facilities for educable mentally handi- 
capped children in the church school should be 
similar to the classrooms and equipment pro- 
vided for regular church school sessions. A piano, 
record player, or other musical equipment 
should be available. Arts and crafts should be 
easy to prepare and easy to teach. Curriculum 
materials should be at the age and grade level 
appropriate to the abilities of the youngsters. 
The teachers should be supplied with visual aids 
(pictures, filmstrips), audio aids (records, tapes) , 
and some form of reading materials prepared 
especially for these children. The educable re- 
tarded child should be integrated with normal 
children in the church school. It is important to 
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know if a child is retarded before he enrolls in 
a church school class. A visit with parents will 
provide useful information about his interests, 
abilities, and any special problems. 

Methods of teaching educable mentally re- 
tarded children are similar to those used with 
normal children. However, teachers should be 
careful to avoid embarrassing a child by asking 
him to read out loud. At times, it is well to 
work in pairs so the slow pupil will feel more 
free to ask for help with his activities. 

Musical activities such as listening to records, 
marching, and singing (especially songs that re- 
quire action) are enjoyed by educable mentally 
handicapped children. They like to color pic- 
tures or make objects that relate to a story or 
to a religious holiday. Role-playing in skits that 
illustrate or amplify a story gives the child an 
opportunity to comprehend the concepts of the 
story involved, 

At all times the mentally handicapped child 
should be made to feel that his presence in the 
church is important. As he grows older, he 
should be encouraged to take part in the ac- 
tivities of various church groups, such as the 
choir or youth organizations. 
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THE TRAINABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


Trainable mentally handicapped children 
have an I.Q. between 30 and 50 and are often 
referred to as “severely retarded" or "semi-de- 
pendent” children. ‘The majority of these chil- 
dren suffer from brain injury, neurological im- 
pairment, or mongolism. 


Brain-damaged children may or may not have 
any physical signs of retardation. They tend to 
be physically smaller than average children, and 
their physical growth may be irregular. Some 
of these children may be obese. They are fre- 
quently afflicted with poor motor coordination 
and sensory and perceptual defects. A child with 
mongolism is characterized by physical abnor- 
malities such as slanted eyes, a flat nose, and 
protruding tongue. 

The terminal mental age for educational de- 
velopment of trainable mentally handicapped 
children is approximately eight years, or about 
the second grade level. The basic objectives for 
an educational program should be to learn 
routines and disciplines of self-help, personal 
hygiene, the care of property, safety rules, and 
the principles of social interaction in a protec- 
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tive environment. Many schools now provide 
suitable workshop activities for purposes of 
evaluation and for preparing these children for 
later life. Trainable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren learn best through the use of concrete visual 
aids coupled with much repetition; they рег- 
form best in activities which involve rote mem- 
ory, such as learning songs. Their reasoning 
power is very limited. Until the age of ten they 
have great difficulty in using small muscles; after 
this age they may learn to cut on a line or color 
within a line. 

In the church school it is best if trainable men- 
tally retarded children are placed in special 
classes beginning at the kindergarten year, or 
earlier if necessary, depending on the behavior 
of the retarded child. A very hyperactive re- 
tarded three-year-old can cause much disturbance 
in a normal group, although some retarded 
children have remained in a nursery or kinder- 
garten group for several years. Normal kinder- 
garten children grasp ideas so much more quick- 
ly than the retarded child that his needs would 
not be met if he were integrated with normal 
children for any length of time. 

The trainable mentally handicapped child 
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may need individual direction at first, working 
toward group direction. Although repetition is 
necessary for learning, methods of presentation 
should be varied. Since the attention span of 
these children is extremely short, a change of 
pace is frequently needed. The teacher needs 
love and a sense of humor, not pity, for these 
children, and should be able to plan a flexible 


program. 
THE TOTALLY DEPENDENT CHILD 


The majority of totally dependent persons 
are found in an institutional setting. For the 
most part, public schools and church schools do 
not provide classes or programs for these chil- 
dren because of various individual limitations, 
such as the child's inability to communicate or 
not being toilet trained. Yet there are more and 
more day care centers ministering to totally de- 
pendent children which are supported by na- 
tional and state associations for retarded chil- 
dren. In a small city in Iowa, for instance, a 
day care center provides for sixty children who 
are picked up by a bus and cared for at the 
center from 9 A.M. until 2:30 P.M. 
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Community Churches Care 
for the Mentally Handicapped 


The Need 


Due to the rate of occurrence of various handi- 
capping conditions, it is the authors’ opinion 
that cooperative church school programs for the 
mentally retarded are in great demand, a neces- 
sity, and should be developed by local churches. 

In the local church school there will be very 
few educable mentally handicapped children 
and even fewer trainables. The incidence of 
mental retardation, including both groups, is 
about two children out of fifty. Thus a church 
school of 400 children, ages five to seventeen, 
would probably have no more than eight re- 
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tarded youngsters, or less than one for each 
age group. Although a local church may es- 
tablish special church school classes for the few 
mentally retarded children in the congregation, 
there is the possibility that this learning ex- 
perience would set the child apart from his peers 
and increase his feelings of inadequacy and 
failure. A more adequate approach would be to 
provide church school classes for the retarded 
through an ecumenical, interdenominational 
program established and maintained by co- 
operating churches in a densely populated area. 

Public schools in the states of Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and Missouri have developed 
joint programs for special education which 
should be studied by those interested in coopera- 
tive programs. For instance, in the 1950's school 
administrators in suburban and rural Illinois 
were faced with the same problem that is con- 
fronting church schools. There were handicapped 
children in all schools who needed special edu- 
cation services and facilities, but too few in any 
one school district to make it possible to estab- 
lish proper classes and facilities. A cooperative 
program among schools was established in order 
to solve this problem and has made exciting 
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progress since it was first conceived. One school 
district provides facilities and employs trained 
teachers to work with handicapped children, 
each teacher working with children with a par- 
ticular handicap. Church groups could adapt 
this same approach to their needs. 

For more information regarding public school 
programs contact your local superintendent of 
public schools, who may direct you to county 
and state organizations which supervise coopera- 
tive programs for exceptional children. 

In most communities parent groups of re- 
tarded children are eager to have their young- 
sters receive a Christian education commensurate 
with their ability to understand the concepts of 
such an education. More often than not, these 
parents are less concerned with denominational- 
ism than with the effectiveness of the program. 
They have sensed the lack of understanding 
which many church school teachers have of 
their retarded child’s ability to function ade- 
quately in the usual church school group. Church 
school officials may therefore find it wise to join 
with others in the local council of churches to 
study the problem of retarded children in the 
church school, the incidence of retardates in the 
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community, and ways and means of providing 
church school experiences for these special 
youngsters. In many cases the local or county 
school district’s Director of Special Education 
and the parents of handicapped children may 
be most helpful and cooperative in establishing 
such a program. 


Objectives 


The objectives of a program for mentally re- 
tarded children should be to provide religious 
апа social experiences for the child and to give 
parents an opportunity to attend the church of 
their choice. For the latter purpose it is sug- 
gested that the program be held on Sunday 
morning. Depending on the facilities of the 
churches in the community, it may be necessary 
to have classes either in various churches or all 
in one church. 


Getting Started 


The first step in establishing a community 
church school program for the retarded is to 
obtain the common assent of all churches, or at 
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least of those that work together in the council 
of churches, that such a program is definitely 
needed. Once agreement is reached, it is neces- 
sary to establish a steering committee, perhaps 
known as the Committee on Christian Education 
for Exceptional Children. This group could be 
composed of pastors, directors of Christian edu- 
cation, and interested lay people. 

The program should be carefully organized. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the Committee on 
Christian Education for Exceptional Children 
hire a paid coordinator to survey, develop, and 
establish a program for the retarded. In this 
manner, one person is responsible for the total 
undertaking and can work more effectively with 
the assistance and cooperation of interested per- 
sons from the cooperating churches. ‘The major 
function of the committee would be to assist 
the coordinator or chairman of the committee in: 


1) Obtaining finances 

2) Recruiting teachers and aides 

3) Providing adequate facilities and supplies 
If it is not feasible to hire a paid coordinator, a 


well-organized committee mav function in his 
place. 
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Leadership 


A coordinator or committee chairman should 
have the following qualifications: 

1. А sincere interest in developing church 
school programs for the retarded 

2. Knowledge of the kinds and characteristics 
of exceptional children 

3. Knowledge of the learning theories and 
techniques used with exceptional children 

4. Knowledge of the community 

5. Knowledge of many educational materials 

6. Experience in teaching or working with 
retarded youngsters 

7. Knowledge of public school programs for 
exceptional children 

The responsibilities of the coordinator or com- 
mittee chairman will be to: 

1. Survey the community 

2. Develop the program with the assistance of 
the teachers 

3. Develop the curriculum with the assistance 
of the teachers 

4. Recruit, interview, and place staff members 

5. Provide in-service training for staff members 

6. Provide parent conferences and counseling 
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7. Prepare an annual budget 

The coordinator should survey the community 
to determine the needs and the exact number 
of children who would benefit from such a pro- 
gram (see Appendix A). This could be accom- 
plished by utilizing church bulletins, associa- 
tions for the retarded, newspapers, radio, and 
direct contact with various parent groups within 
the community. Upon completion of the survey 
the coordinator should have a fairly realistic 
understanding of the needs toward which the 
program should be directed. 

Enrollment applications should follow the 
survey (see Appendix B). In this way more 
detailed information can be obtained which will 
help in assigning youngsters to their groups and 
in providing the teachers with valuable back- 
ground information. A target date for opening 
the school should be established early to assure 
parents that a program is definitely being ini- 
tiated. 

While the survey and enrollment are in op- 
eration, it is necessary to secure staff. An appeal 
to all participating congregations should be made 
which states the purposes and objectives of the 
program. It has been reported that most co- 
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ordinators employing this procedure have been 
fortunate in obtaining more than enough teach- 
ers and aides to staff their programs. 


Teachers and Aides 


Teachers of retarded children should give 
love, patience, understanding, and acceptance to 
the child with limited abilities. A teacher from 
your local school system who has had specialized 
training is ideal. She does not need expensive, 
unusual materials, but she must have the above 
characteristics. She must be able to give tender 
loving care to these children who need, want, 
and deserve it as much as the average child or 
even more. If a special education teacher cannot 
be found, a good kindergarten teacher will have 
the necessary qualifications. It is important that 
some of the teachers have a wide knowledge of 
creative arts and music, as these two areas should 
be an integral part of the program. All teachers 
must understand the different levels of retarda- 
tion and what may be expected of children at 
these levels. 

High school and college students from church- 
sponsored youth organizations are often inter- 
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ested in working with retarded children and 
make excellent teacher aides. By employing the 
services of aides, individual attention may be 
provided for youngsters in a small group setting. 
The use of teacher aides may also provide an 
opportunity for young people who are planning 
a career in special education to gain a better 
understanding of exceptional children. 


Curriculum Resources 


Protestant denominations have awakened to 
the need for curriculum materials for the re- 
tarded. A most helpful resource for curriculum 
planning has been published for The Coopera- 
tive Publication Association by the Bethany 
Press: Learning to Know God, A Resource Book 
for Use with Retarded Persons, by Jerry Don 
Johnson and Martha Jones (1966). In addition, 
a committee of the Department of Educational 
Development of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ is planning two curriculum 
series to be published by the Cooperative Pub- 
lication Association. Year 1 and Year 2 will 
provide resources for trainable retarded persons 
in three age groups: six to ten years, eleven 
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to fifteen years, and sixteen to twenty years. 
For each age grouping there will be provided 
a teacher’s guide, a pupil’s book for each child, 
and a packet of appropriate pictures. 

In choosing curriculum material for trainable 
mentally retarded children to age twelve, review 
your own denominational church school courses 
and resources for early childhood. You will find 
many usable units within the understanding of 
these children. 

A group setting for young retarded children 
should include interest centers such as a home 
living center, a beauty center, and a block cen- 
ter (use corrugated blocks). Also include a sup- 
ply of picture books, art materials such as clay, 
and perhaps a record player which the children 
may use. Furniture must be appropriate to the 
size of the children, as should be equipment for 
the home living center. The room should be 
spacious. These children need plenty of space 
for freedom of movement and activities. 

The songbooks Nursery Songs and Rhythms 
and Kindergarten Songs and Rhythms, Judson 
Press, contain many songs which appeal to these 
children. Consult the bibliography for other re- 
sources. 
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A session plan may include an informal time, 
using all the interest centers; a together time 
with singing, a story, and looking at pictures; 
creative activities; and closing moments. For a 
longer session a relaxation period and a snack 
time may be needed. The attention span of 
trainable retarded children is very short, so that 
it is often advisable to shorten the together time 
and sing active songs such as “The Elevator 
Man" and "Mr. Jack-in-the-Box” from Kinder- 
garten Songs and Rhythms. 

Planning curriculum for teen-age retardates 
is difficult. Although these children are teen- 
agers chronologically, and often physically, they 
have only developed mentally to the five-year 
level. They also lack social maturity. It is nec- 
essary, however, to respect them as persons with 
definite learning needs. For a teen-age group, 
adapt appropriate sessions from kindergarten 
curriculum materials used in your church school. 
Some Bible stories might be used with advanced 
or older retardates. 

Since teen-age retardates love to sing, they 
may enjoy songs that are popular with normal 
youngsters their own age. For instance, they will 
pick up the words to popular folk songs very 
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easily. A source for songs might be Sing a Tune 
or other songbooks included in the Pocket Folk 
Song Library, published for the Cooperative Rec- 
reation Service, Inc. by Informal Music, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

These books are full of lively, catchy tunes 
with much repetition of words. In presenting a 
new song the teacher should use visual aids such 
as pictures and hand movements. 

A one-hour session for a group of teen-agers 
and young adults might include: 

1. Activity time: Use activities which relate 
to the session purpose and which will not involve 
reading or writing. Children will enjoy creative 
arts and will be able to assume responsibility 
for arranging the room. 

2. Group Time: May include singing, sharing 
good news, a story, looking at pictures related 
to the story, a Bible verse, and a prayer. 

Since it is often difficult to find good sets of 
flat pictures which will help trainables think 
about self-care and social adjustment, magazines 
will be the best resource for this kind of teaching 
picture. With a session on “being dependable,” 
a teacher may provide drawings of stick figures 
which illustrate ways teen-agers can assume re- 
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sponsibility in the home by raking leaves, run- 
ning the vacuum sweeper, washing dishes, mak- 
ing beds, and similar tasks. 

In teaching teen-age retardates, care must be 
taken to select stories that are not “kinder- 
gartenish.” The situations in a story must be 
commensurate with the children’s experience and 
capabilities. "Гееп-аре retardates are able to cook 
simple menus, and frequently do so in their 
regular school programs. 

Some retarded teen-agers may appreciate an 
adult worship service if they have had any back- 
ground experiences such as meeting the pastor 
through a personal or class visit; singing songs, 
a doxology, or well-known hymns together; shar- 
ing group experiences in stewardship like the 
giving of an offering, helping the custodian with 
simple tasks, arranging song books in pews; and 
praying individually or in groups. 
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A Last Word 


It is hoped that this handbook will introduce 
many persons to the possibilities for including 
exceptional children in the life of the local 
church. A bibliography is included which pro- 
vides suggestions for additional reading and 
resources which will supplement the general 
information given here. 

The educational ministry of the church with 
exceptional children must be adaptable to the 
specific children for which it exists. For instance, 
there may be enough retarded children in the 
community for several churches to support a 
cooperative program on Sunday morning; or, 
in the local church school a ten-year-old boy 
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with impaired vision may be easily absorbed 
into a group of children his own age. 

It is also possible for churches to minister to 
exceptional children in programs not directly 
connected with the church school. A church 
group might find it challenging to establish a 
recreational and tutoring program for educable 
mentally handicapped children who are home 
alone during afternoon hours after school. A 
recreational program with “homework helps" 
would be a special service to both parents and 
children. Another type of special ministry would 
be a “homebound” ministry to families with 
totally dependent children who are cared for at 
home. Trained volunteers might sit with these 
children for short periods of time while the 
mother shops for groceries or the parents at- 
tend a worship service or church meeting. Volun- 
teers may feed and diaper severely retarded 
babies to ease the burdens of busy mothers. 

A special ministry with exceptional children 
may be a vital part of the educational ministry 
of the church. Dedication, cooperation, and 
imagination must characterize those who choose 
this path of service to some of “the least of these 
my brethren.” (Matthew 25:40). 
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